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Let’s Co-operate 


Dear WEE WIspDoM Readers: 


For months and months almost every newspaper article and every radio pro) 
gram has been singing General MacArthur’s praises. Because he is putting hig 
trust in God and doing his duty to the very best of his ability, every Americar 
heart beats a little faster when his name is mentioned. Back of Generd 
MacArthur are thousands and thousands of men who believe in him, trust hi 
judgment, and are willing to give even their lives if necessary to help hinj 
carty out his plans. He is getting splendid co-operation. To co-operate mean 
to act with others for the benefit of all. General MacArthur’s men have learned) 
to co-operate or they could never do the things they have done and are doing 

These are days of great stress, and I am sure that every one of you is eagey 
to co-operate in every way possible for the good of your home, your community/ 
your nation, and the whole wide world. Before a person can co-operate with 
others there is one very important thing he must learn to do: obey. MacArthur' 
men are obedient. They have confidence in him as a leader and they obey hij 
orders quickly and willingly. These men are mostly quite young men, and if 
hasn’t been long since they were little boys in school, learning the laws o! 
obedience and co-operation. They played baseball, basketball, and football) 
Playing these games is a wonderful way to learn to co-operate, for in them on} 
must learn to take orders or, if one is the captain, to give them. 


While I was on my vacation this summer I saw a great many boys and siti ; 
and I wished I might know whether they were WEE Wispom readers or not. Foy 
the most part those I saw were kind, thoughtful of others, patient, yet eager and 
happy. I saw them on the seashore, in the mountains, traveling across the dese 
in cities, and in farm homes. It is just possible that I saw many of you reader 
I could tell those who had learned the laws of obedience and co-operation, fo: 
vehicles of travel were crowded and a bit uncomfortable, and those who knew 
these laws were accepting in good spirit everything that came. Others wer 
fretful and unhappy. 


Let us keep happy by being co-operative. 


Editor 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Enterei 
as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., under the act of Mar. 3. 187. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 1917, aut!-orizet 
Oct. 27, 1922. 

Jane Palmer, editor. 
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PLEASURES 


By Julia W. 


We have the wisest teacher 
And she has given us this rule 
That helps us in our lessons— 
You can use it in your school: 


Always add a smile or two 
When things are going wrong; 

Subtract the frowns that try to come 

When lessons seem too long. 


AVery Good Rule 


Wolfe 


Then multiply your efforts 


When the figures won’t come right; 


Divide your pleasures day by day 


With everyone in sight. 


You'll have a happy day; 
For lessons then are easy 
And the hours fly away. 


Now if you always use our rule, 
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elen said, ‘““You have a pretty name.” 


September 


Story by 
Pictures b 
Marion Walden Violet LaMore 


ARRIE was on her way to school. It was the first 

day. Last year Carrie had gone to a different school 

in a’ different town, so she did not know any children in 
this school. ; 

A little girl came up beside Carrie and said: “My name 
is Helen. What is your name?” 

“My name is Betty,” answered Carrie. Carrie had a 
special reason for saying that her name was Betty, and 
it was true because her middle name was Elizabeth and 
Betty is a nickname for Elizabeth. 

When they were in the classroom at school the teacher 
said: “My name is Miss Stuart. Now each of you may 
tell me your name.” 

Miss Stuart was pretty and smiling. She had brown 
eyes, and her dress had red trimming. When it was 


Carrie’s turn to give her name, she said, ‘““My name is 


Betty Young.” 

“That makes three Bettys,” said Miss Stuart. “We'll 
call you Betty A., Betty B., and Betty Y.” 

During the morning Carrie was thinking about how 
she had changed her name. She wondered. if Grandma 


would feel bad if she knew. Grandma’s name was Carrie | 


too. Grandma’s children had all been boys. Now they were 
grown-up men and were Carrie’s father and uncles. All 


of their children were boys too, except Carrie. When she | 


was born, all the family had wanted her to be named 
for Grandma. 

While she was thinking about these things, she sud- 
denly noticed that everyone was looking at her. Miss 
Stuart was saying: “Betty! Betty Y.!” quite loudly. “I 
asked you a question, Betty. Didn’t you hear me?” 

Carrie was ashamed. She looked down at her desk. 

At recess Miss Stuart came out and started a game 
with a big ball. Carrie did not know how to play it, and 
was watching the others so that she might learn. All of a 
sudden the ball came toward her, but she missed it. 

“I called you, Betty,” said Helen, who had thrown 
the ball, “‘but you didn’t look quick enough.” 

When Carrie went home to lunch, she did not tell 
Grandma or anyone else that she had changed her name. 

In the afternoon she thought about it some more. It 
was hard to remember that she had a new name. Maybe 
it would have been better to have kept the old one. 

But last year on the first day of school, as soon as she 
had told her name, a big boy had = (Please turn to page 26) 
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pew was joking, wasn’t he?” asked Lizbeth 
anxiously, looking at the five shiny pennies 
that made a trail across the table from her plate to 
Petey’s. 

“Sure! He didn’t mean it!” Petey was two years 
older than Lizbeth, and was always very sure about 
things. 

Mother cleared away the breakfast plates left by 


_ Dad and Bud when they had hurried away to catch 


the bus for work, and smiled at Lizbeth and Petey. 

“Oh, but I’m afraid he did mean it,” she said. 
“You see, he left the five pennies.” 

Then she marched away to the kitchen with the 
dishes, leaving Lizbeth and Petey so surprised that 
they stopped spooning oatmeal and just stared at 
each other. 

Bud had finished school the year before. He now 
had a fine new job in an office downtown, and 
Petey and Lizbeth thought he was a big success. 
Ever since he had started working, he had been very 
generous about giving them nickels and dimes to 
spend. But lately he had started acting queer about it. 

When Petey wanted money for candy, he would 
say, “Where's the dime I gave you yesterday?” 

Once he was even cross with Lizbeth when she 
asked for money twice in one day. 

So Petey thought of a grand idea. They would 
ask Bud for an allowance! If he gave each of them 
a quarter a week, they could spend it as they pleased, 
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Story by Mae Hurley Ashworth 
Pictures by Jan Tyne 


without having anybody remind them how much 


they had spent the day before. 


When they asked Bud, he looked for a minute as ; 


if he intended to say yes. Then his eyes started to 
twinkle. 
“How do I know you enh t waste the quar- 


ters?” he asked carefully. “You know, I have to : 


work hard for my money.” 


“We could manage it all right!” promised Petey 


proudly. 
Then Bud did a very 


them on the table. 


“Tl try you out,” he said. “You see these pen- | 


nies? They're ‘joy pennies.’ If you can take them 
and make five people happy, I'll give you the al- 
lowance.” 

Five pennies to make five people happy! Why, 
just one lollipop costs a whole nickel! 

As they finished their breakfast, Lizbeth looked 
up suddenly, her brown eyes big and excited. 

“Petey, I know how we can make somebody happy 
with a penny!” she said eagerly. ‘““We can buy a 
licorice stick for old Mr. Perth. He just loves 
licorice, and they have great long sticks at Gumble’s 
grocery for a penny!” 

Petey grunted. “You can’t make anybody happy 
with just a licorice stick. 

“Oh, yes, you can!” insisted Lizbeth. “I don’t like 


thing. He took | 
five bright new pennies from his pocket and laid 7 
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cery.” 


5 so that he couldn’t 


to brag, Petey, but Miss Perth told Mother there was 
nothing her father enjoyed as much as having us 
come to see him. He thinks we're the nicest children 
in the neighborhood. Don’t you think it would make 
him a little happy if we went over and took him a 
licorice stick?” 

Petey’s eyes were beginning to brighten. 

“Gee, maybe it would! And I could show him the 
new kite I made. He likes to have me show him my 
things. Then he always tells me about what he used 
to do when he was a boy.” 


As it was Saturday morning, the children had 
plenty of time on their hands. When they told 
Mother they wanted to go out to spend their joy 
pennies, she smiled understandingly. 

“All right,” she said, “just so you come back in 
time for lunch.” 

Old Mr. Perth was even happier to see them than 
they had expected. The damp weather had kept him 
close to the house for several weeks. He was sitting 
by the open fireplace in the living room, warming 
his toes. 

“Come in! Come in!” he cried, and his face 
cracked into a lot of jolly laugh wrinkles. “Bless my 
soul, where did you 


that she had just baked. The cookies were so good 
that Petey and Lizbeth ate as if they had not had 
any breakfast at all. 

Because they were having so much fun, they 
stayed longer than they had intended. Half the 
morning was gone before they left. 

“But we made him happy, didn’t we, Petey?” 
said Lizbeth as they started down the street. “I’m 
going back to see him often!” 

“Me too,” said Petey. “Now what'll we do?” 

They walked along, thinking hard. 

Someone behind them started yelling: ‘Hey, Petey, 
wait! I want to see your kite!” 

A little round-faced boy came running up breath- 
lessly and fell into step with them. 

“Hi, Billy!” said Petey, and he showed him the 
kite; but he hoped Billy was not going to tag along. 
After all, Billy was only nine, and Petey was ten. 

“That’s the swellest kite I ever saw!” declared 
Billy. “I wish I had one like it.” 

“Why don’t you make one?” asked Lizbeth. 
“Petey made his, and it only cost a penny. He used 
some wood out of the woodshed, and Mother had 
some string. So all he had to buy was the paper, and 

Mr. Gumble let him 


get that fine red 
kite?” 

“I made it,” said 
Petey proudly, “out 
of some scraps of 
wood in the wood- 
shed, and some red 
wrapping paper I got 
at Gumble’s  gro- 


“Now close your eyes 
and hold out your 
hands,” Bud directed 


Mr. Perth thought 
Petey was quite clev- 
er to have made the 
kite all by himself. 
Then he told Liz- 
beth and Petey about 
a kite he had made 
when he was a boy, 


and how it got tan- 


gled in a tall tree, 


have some wrapping 
paper for a penny.” 
Billy shook his 
head. “I don’t think 
I could make it all 
by myself, and I can’t 
have any more pen- 
nies until Pop gets 
paid next week. 
Mamma said so.” 
Petey and Lizbeth 
looked at each other 
and started to laugh. 
“We have a pen- 
ny, Billy,” said Pet- 
ey. “We'll get the pa- 
per, and I'll help 
you make the kite. 
How would you like 
that?” 
“Oh!” Billy cried. 


get it down for a 
week. Finally a strong wind blew it out of the tree. 
Lizbeth got out the licorice stick, and Mr. Perth 
cut it into three pieces with his pocketknife, in- 
sisting that they help him eat it. 
Before they : belt Miss Perth, who was Lizbeth’s 
Sunday schoolteacher, came in with three steaming 
cups of hot chocolate and a plateful of ginger cookies 


“Oh, would you, 

honest, Petey? And will it be exactly like yours?” 

They hurried around to Gumble’s store and bought 

a piece of green wrapping paper. Billy’s mother 

found some soft wood and string for them and 
gave them a place in the storeroom to work. 

At first, Lizbeth felt as if she were of no use at 

all, because Petey and Billy were doing all the 
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work. Then suddenly an idea popped into her head! 

“Billy, how would you like for me to ask your 
mother for an old magazine and find a pretty colored 
picture to paste on the front of your kite?” 

“All right,” said Billy, “if you 
get a boy’s picture. I don’t want a 
sissy kite!” 

Lizbeth laughed, because girls 
who have brothers always know 
what kind of pictures boys like. 
She looked very carefully through 
the magazine Billy’s mother gave 
her, and picked out a dandy pic- 
ture of a football player running 
with the balf under his arm. 

It was a magnificent kite. Billy 
and Lizbeth both said so, and 
Billy’s mother said so. Petey didn’t 
say anything, because he had made 
it. 
“It was nice of you to go to all 
that trouble just to help Billy,” 


said Billy’s mother when they left. | Pencil box in one hand, 


“T’ve never seen him half so proud 


“Billy's a good little guy,” said 
Petey to Lizbeth, as they crossed 


ball almost as good as the fellows 


how to pitch sometime.” 

It was almost lunchtime, so they 
started toward home. On the way they had to pass 
the branch post office. 

Lizbeth said wistfully: “I wish it didn’t cost three 
cents to buy stamps for letters. If they were only a 
penny, we could write letters to both our grandmas. 
Mother says they love to hear from us; and don’t 
you remember what Grandma Smith said that time 
when I wrote to thank her for the birthday present? 
She said it made her so happy because I took the 
time to write the letter myself.” 

Petey nodded and took another step or two down 
the street. Then he stopped, with a whoop. 

“We can write to them, Lizbeth" he cried. “We 
can! We can buy government postal cards. They only 
cost a penny, and you don’t have to put stamps on 
them. If we write real little, we can say a lot.” 

Petey bought the cards and wrote to Grandma 
Smith. Then Lizbeth took the pencil and wrote to 
Grandma Jerome. Petey helped her spell the hard 
words. 

“They'll be ever so pleased!” said Lizbeth, her 
eyes shining. 
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Guess Where 
By Owenita Sanderlin 


Why, it was simply wonderful, how fast they had | 


found ways to spend four of their pennies! 

“We'll have them all spent before Bud comes 
home tonight!” chuckled Petey. “Won't he be 
surprised ?” 

It was a queer thing about that 
fifth penny. It just wouldn’t seem 
to spend itself. All through lunch, 
when Mother was serving the 
good hot stew and crisp salad, 
they were thinking about it. They 
were still thinking about it when 
lunch was over. 

“Let’s play a game of checkers,” 
said Petey. ‘Maybe we'll think of 
something while we're playing.” 

Petey won two games and Liz- 


thought of a thing. 

“I think that fifth penny is 
magic!” grumbled Petey. “Now, 
Lizbeth, we've just got to think!” 

Lizbeth had walked to the door 


Lunch box in the other, and was looking out. 

of anything as he is of that kite!” Shout good-by to Daddy, 

Throw a kiss to Mother! 

ran Sing a merry son 

the street. “I'll bet he could pl 
Going out the door, 

in my gang. Maybe I'll show him Off upon a journey 

Never made before! 


“Oh, look, Petey!” she cried. 
“There’s a poor old dog curled 
up in the corner of our porch. 
He’s so cold he’s shaking!” 

Petey looked and saw a long, 
shaggy, unkempt dog trying to 
find shelter from the wind. 

“Mother'll let us give him a box 
in the shed!” he said promptly. “You can tell he’s a 
stray. Poor old fellow!” 

When they asked Mother, she found a box and a 
ragged old blanket that could no longer be used 
by the family. 

“T’'ll bet he’s hungry too,” said Petey. “May we 
feed him, Mother?” 

“If you can find anything!” she laughed. “You 
children just about cleaned up at noon. I don't 
think we have anything in the house suitable for a 
dog.” 

Mother was right. There were only some scraps 
of bread, and not very many of them. 

After they had fixed the dog’s box in the shed, 
with its comfortable padding of blanket, they fed 
him the scraps. The dog gobbled them in an instant, 
and continued to look at the children hungrily. 

“He’s still hungry,” said Lizbeth. “I wish we 
had something else to give him.” 

“Mother'll give us something for him after dinner 
tonight,” said Petey. 

Lizbeth sighed. “If I were (Please turn to page 22) 
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By Myrtle E. Sparks 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


6“ EAR Dad,” Mother read 

slowly. “Just received your 
letter. We have moved so many 
times in the last three years that 
it’s a miracle it ever reached us at all. We'll see you 
sometime Wednesday afternoon. Tell you every- 
thing then. Love. Peter.” 

“And he wrote it in Portland, Oregon,” Mother 
finished. 

Nancy let out a joyous little cry and danced across 
the room. “Wednesday! That’s tomorrow!” 

Mr. Baxley looked dazed. “So it is. I must get 
back and try to fix up the house a bit. It has gone 
so long without a woman’s hand that I’m afraid 
it is in a dreadful state.” 

“Mr. Baxley, would you mind if the children and 
I come along to help you?” Mother asked. “We'd 
make a regular housewarming of it,” she hurried on 
before he could object. “It would be a holiday for 
all of us.” 

Nancy faced him eagerly. “Please, Mr. Baxley.” 

The corners of his lips turned up in a faint smile. 
“It would be very kind of you,” he admitted. 

Mother laughed gladly. ‘“That’s settled then. And 
you must stay for lunch and help us plan a cam- 
paign of action.” 

But Mother herself did most of the planning. 
“There isn’t time to wash and iron curtains,” she 
said over a steaming platter of golden corn. “But 
there is quite a brisk breeze today and if we hang 
them out on the line it will freshen them some.” 

Nancy only half listened. She was too excited to 
eat, and excused herself before the others had fin- 
ished. She ran to her room and stood on tiptoe be- 
fore her sampler to raise a face rosy with joy. 


Chapter Four 


“Truly You are our help in 
every need, Father,” she whis- 
pered. “We needed new friends 
and now You are sending them 
to us. Thank You, Father.” 

She surveyed her neat little room with shining 
eyes. “Oh, I hope Beth will want to spend the night 
with me often. I have so much I want to share with 
her!” 

“Nancy!” Mother called from the kitchen. “We'd 
better start right away so the rugs and curtains 
will get a good airing before sundown. Our lunch 
dishes can wait until evening.” 

“Terry and I will go with you,” Father was say- 
ing as Nancy skipped back to the kitchen. “If there 
are heavy rugs to be cleaned you'll need our help.” 


What the Story Has Told Before 


Nancy and Terry Truman, together with their mother 
and father and the twins, Janet and Jimmy, had come to 
live on a deserted farm in the foothills. The place had 
possibilities as a lovely home. 

On their first exploring expedition Terry and Nancy 
encountered Mr. Baxley, who lived by himself in the 
huge, old-fashioned farmhouse on the adjoining farm. 
During the following weeks they learned that Mr. Baxley 
had a son, Peter, and family who had formerly lived 
in the house the Trumans were now occupying. 

Mr. Baxley was homesick for Peter and wanted him, 
his wife, and two grandchildren, Beth and Keith, to come 
back to live with him, Terry and Nancy finally persuaded 
him to write to his son. 

Weeks passed and there was no answer; but one morn- 
ing there was a knock at the Truman door. When Mrs. 
Truman answered it Mr. Baxley stumbled into the room 
and dropped into a chair. 

“From Peter” he gasped, thrusting a sheet of white paper 
at Mother. ‘‘Mrs. Truman, you read it.” 
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Janet banged her spoon against the table. “We help too!” 
she shouted gleefully. 

Father rumpled her silky curls. “That's the spirit! How 
about a ride up the hill?” he asked, swinging her from her 
chair to his shoulders. 

Mr. Baxley looked at Jimmy. “I need a mount too,” he 
said seriously. ‘“Will you please be my rider?” 

“Yes, yes!” Jimmy cried, raising his arms eagerly. Mr. 
Baxley’s eyes brightened and he lifted Jimmy to his broad 
shoulder. They led the way up the hill and into the big 
old house. 

What a dreary place, Nancy thought with a stinging 
stab of disappointment as she looked about the big living 
room. 

Dingy rugs covered the floors, and heavy curtains laden 
with dust shut out the light and air. Ragged cobwebs hung 
from every corner, and the old-fashioned carved furniture 
was dark and lusterless. Ashes and bits of torn paper lit- 
tered the huge stone fireplace. 

“I’m afraid I’m a poor excuse as a housekeeper,” Mr. 
Baxley said apologetically. 

“Small wonder, with so much work outside to take your 
time,” Mother answered cheerfully. “But don’t worry. By 
night you'll hardly know your own house.” 

Mr. Baxley’s eyes twinkled. “Mrs. Truman, you're the 
a" we're the crew. You give the orders and we'll 
obey.” 
Laughingly Mother assigned tasks to everyone, and the 
work flew on speedy wings. 

Father took down the curtains and Mother stretched 
them on the line on the 


shady side of the house. Laughingly Mother assigned tasks 
Mr. Baxley and Terry to everyone, and the work flew on 


rolled the rugs and carried speedy wings 


them to the back yard. Then Mother and Father, each 
armed with a cloth-covered broom, set to work sweeping 
down the ceilings and walls while Nancy began on the 
windows. 

Nancy thought she had never seen so many dirty windows 
in all her life. Her heart sank. How could she ever finish 
them? But as one clear, sparkling pane was added to an- 
other she began to hum. 

“Tomorrow, tomorrow they will arrive— 
It may be one or it may be five— 
And we want this whole big lovely place 
To welcome them with a shining face!” 

A steady thump, thump, thump from the back yard 
where Terry and Mr. Baxley were beating rugs kept time to 
her lilting tune. 

By evening everything was finished. Curtains, fresh and 
sweet as a mountain breeze, were draped back from glisten- 
ing windows. Rugs that showed their own rich color once 
more covered the clean floors. The furniture had been pol- 
ished until it gleamed like soft velvet. Even the dishes 
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and glassware, dusty from long disuse, had 
been washed and scalded and returned to 


clean cupboards. Big vases of goldenrod and © 


long-stemmed purple asters that Jimmy and 
Janet had gathered in the field behind the 
house added splashes of color on the tables 
and mantel. 

Mr. Baxley inspected the house with proud 
eyes. “I don’t know how I can ever repay 
your kindness,” he said humbly. 

Mother smiled warmly. “We are your 
neighbors,” she said, “it has been a joy to 


all of us and needs no repayment.” 

Mr. Baxley turned to her. “You promised 
a housewarming. Will you come again to- 
morrow to greet them when they arrive?” 

Mother hesitated. 

“Please!” Nancy breathed. 

“If you really want us,” Mother agreed. 

“Indeed I do!” Mr. Baxley beamed. “I 
have no idea what time to expect them. 
Peter merely wrote, ‘See you sometime 
Wednesday afternoon,’ so I suppose they are 
driving.” 

“We'll come soon after lunch,” Mother 
promised. 

Dusty and weary but tingling with glad- 
ness, Nancy kept step with Terry down the 
hill toward home, 
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“Terry, Terry, can it really be true?” she asked 
excitedly. 

“By the way my arms ache from beating rugs, 
I guess it not only can be but is!” Terry joked. 
He grinned down at her. “Happy, Nancy?” 

“Happy! I’m practically bursting with happiness,” 
she sang. “Oh, Terry, I hope tomorrow turns out to 
be a beautiful day!” 

But when morning came it was raining—a cold, 
drizzling rain that chilled the whole house. Nancy 
set the breakfast table and turned to Mother with 
troubled eyes. ““Why did it have to rain today?’ she 
wailed. “I did so much 
want a beautiful day 
for the home-coming.” 

Just then Terry came 
in with his arms full of 
wood. His black rain- 
coat and helmet glis- 
tened. “What's a little 
rain?” he scoffed. “It 
gives us a good excuse 
to use the fireplace.” 


Father took his place at the table. “And there’s 
nothing like a blaze in the fireplace to put a wel- 
coming face on any home,” he said heartily. 

“Maybe it’s all for the best,” Mother added gently. 
“I noticed that Mr. Baxley’s fireplace has a swing- 
ing crane. We'll take our big iron kettle along and 
we can have lots of rich, hot soup ready and waiting 
for them. We can eat right in the living room.” 

“Tl pick a basket of ripe apples,” Terry offered. 
“Can’t you just smell them roasting, and see them 
all juicy and brown over the coals?” 

Nancy laughed gaily. “Trust you to find a bright 
spot in the darkest day! Now I'm glad it is raining! 
And what about popcorn? Didn’t we have a bagful 
left from Christmas?” 

Father held up his hands in pretended alarm. “Are 
we moving up there?” he demanded. “At any rate, 
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I think we'd better take the truck. Whistle when 
you're ready to start and I'll back it up to the porch.” 

Soon after breakfast Mother brought in the iron 
kettle. “I want to get the soup started right away,” 
she said. ““We can have an early lunch and go right 
on up there so everything will be ready for them 
when they arrive.” 

“It’s only nine o'clock,” Nancy exclaimed when 
the morning’s work was all done. “Time goes slowly 
on a rainy day.” 

Mother smiled understandingly. “Don’t you want 
to make a batch of those peanut-butter cookies you 
bake so well?” she asked. “They would be lovely 
for dessert.” 


Nancy sent her a grateful look. Soon the tanta- 
lizing aroma of simmering vegetable soup mingled 
with the nutty fragrance of baking cookies. Janet 
and Jimmy were waiting eagerly for the first panful 
of cookies to come from the oven. 

Promptly after an early lunch Father backed the 
big truck up to the porch steps. The heaping basket 
of red apples, the big soup kettle, and the cookies 
and popcorn were loaded. Terry and Nancy, snug 
in their raincoats, climbed on to steady the load, and 
Mother and the twins climbed up in front with 
Father. They moved slowly up the muddy road to 
Mr. Baxley’s house. ; 

Mr. Baxley’s face lighted with pleasure as he 
opened the door and led them into the living room. 
He was dressed in a neat gray suit and white shirt 
for the occasion. 

“I thought an open fire would be pleasant today,” 
he said. 

Father stretched his hands before the fire. “It cer- 
tainly feels like fall is in the air,” he agreed. 

“Hang the soup kettle right over the coals,” 
Mother said. “We want to keep it hot.” 

Nancy polished the apples and set a bowlful on the 
table. Then she sat cross-legged on the floor before 
the fire. Janet and Jimmy, their cheeks rosy from 
the heat, sat beside her. Terry pulled up a chair for 
Mother and then he joined the twins and Nancy 
on the floor. Flzsh stretched out beside Terry, his 
head between his paws. 

“Why, it’s even cozier and friendlier today than 
it was last night!” Nancy cried as she looked around 
the room. 

“And you're the one who didn’t want it to rain!” 
Terry teased. 

“This seems to call for music,” Father observed. 
He looked at Mother. “What do you think?” 

Mother opened her mouth to answer, but the 
words were never spoken. Terry had leaped to his 
feet. “I hear a car!” he shouted. 
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“Let Mr. Baxley welcome them alone,” Mother 
urged her family as Mr. Baxley went to the door. 

Nancy clasped her arms about her knees and 
waited with what patience she could muster. Terry 
threw a fresh chunk of wood on the fire and the 
flames leaped higher. 

The car drew steadily nearer and stopped at the 
front door. In the next moment there was a rush of 
quick footsteps on the porch and a flood of eager 
voices, half laughing, half crying. Nancy could sit 
still no longer. She jumped to her feet and waited 
with shining eyes. 

Then Mr. Baxley was urging a rain-spattered, ex- 
cited group into the room. 

“My son Peter,” he said, putting one arm around 
the broad shoulders of a tall, pleasant-faced young 
man. “And my daughter Letty,” he said affection- 
ately as his other arm went about the dark-haired 


Peter gave his father a tight squeeze. “Just you 
try to get rid of me!” Then his face sobered. “‘Seri- 
ously, Dad, I mean just that. Town life wasn’t at all 
what I had imagined it would be. Work was scarce, 
and when I did get something to do I found no 
pleasure in doing it. No. I guess I’m just a plain dirt 
farmer at heart.” 

“The noblest profession on earth,” Father de- 
clared jovially. “Tending God’s creatures and fur- 
thering His plan of fruition is something to fill us 
with pride and joy.” 

Nancy caught Beth’s fingers in a tight clasp of 
friendship. “Oh, I’m so glad!” she cried. 

Beth laughed shakily. “Glad! How do you think 
I feel? I’ve been homesick for the farm since the 
day we left. We always moved about so much in 
the city that I never had time to make a real friend.” 

“She’s talked of nothing but Nancy since we 


Mother stirred the 

soup and its appe- 

tizing- odor ed 
the room 


young woman who was smiling at him through tears. 
Flash tore around in a frenzy of joy. 

Nancy found herself looking into a pair of shy, 
dark eyes. “You are Beth, aren’t you?” she asked. 

Beth brushed back her dark, curly hair and smiled. 
“And you are Nancy. Grandfather told us about you 
in his letter!” 

Terry and a towheaded, freckle-faced boy were 
already laughing together over some joke. Terry and 
Keith! 

“Peter,” Mr. Baxley was saying, “‘it’s good to see 
you and Letty and the youngsters in the old house 
again. Is it for good?” 

Nancy gasped. Why hadn’t she thought of the 
possibility that they might be coming just for a 
visit? She held her breath while she waited for 
Peter's answer. 
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got Grandfather’s letter,” Keith grinned. 

“And you talked of Terry more than a little bit,” 
Beth retorted. 

Keith shouted with laughter, “We're even!” 

“My only regret now,” Peter spoke up, “is that 
we ever sold the old home place and left the farm 
at all.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that you should regret it,” 
Mr. Baxley countered. “This place is plenty big 
enough to keep you and me busy the year around. 
Besides,” he added with a beaming smile for every- 
one, “good neighbors make life more worth living.” 

“I’m sure it has been all for the best,” Letty 
said quietly. “Peter would never have been satisfied 
with country life until he had had a taste of the city 
variety.” She smiled at Peter. “I think he is cured 
now,” she added. (Please turn to page 24) 
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A 
Read-Aloud 
Story 


By Gladys Jessen 


Pictures by Lola McColl Russell 


Bobby sat down on a big rock at the edge of the brook 
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Halfway up the tree was a 


climb up onto a lily pad. 

“Who are you?” Bob- 
by asked. 

“I'm a frog,” was the 
reply. 

“IT can hardly see you. 
You are almost the color 
of the leaves,” Bobby told 
the frog. 

“That is the way God 
protects me. My color 
shields me from harm,” 
the frog said. 

“That is a very good 
idea,” Bobby said. 


lie! wandered along be- 
side the brook until he came 
to a shady place where many trees 
and pretty flowers grew. 

There he sat down on a big 
rock at the edge of the brook. He 
looked at the shadows of the 
trees in the water. All of the trees 
looked as if they were upside 
down. 

In a little shallow pool at the 
edge of the brook were two water 
lilies. Their broad green leaves 
floated on the water. 

Bobby heard a_ blurb-blurb- 
blurb, and then he saw something 
lift its head above the water and 
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Just then the frog 
slipped from the lily pad 
into the water. Then Bob- 


“I’m over here on this mossy log.” 

Bobby looked at the mossy log, 
and sure enough, there was the 
frog! 

“I’m sure God does protect you 
very well,” Bobby agreed. “I 
should never have seen you if you 
hadn’t told me where to look.” 

“It’s fun playing hide-and-seek 
like this,” the frog said, winking 
at Bobby. 

“I wonder why God doesn’t 
give all the birds and animals col- 
ors that will shield them,” Bobby 
remarked. 

“God does shield all of us 
from (Please turn to page 28) 


by heard another blurb- 
blurb, but he could not 
see the frog on any of the 
lily pads or anywhere else 
in the pool. 

“Where are you? I can’t 
see you anywhere,” Bobby 
said. 

“Over here,” said the 
frog. 

Bobby looked in the di- 
rection from which the 
sound had come. But still 
he could not see the frog. 

“T have you fooled this 
time,” the frog laughed. 


Woods creatures came from everywhere 


Russell 
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so ypceera was the strongest man the world had 
ever known. The Israelites looked to him to free 
them from their enemies, the Philistines. From birth 
Samson’s hair had been allowed to grow. No razor 
had ever touched his head. His hair hung around 
his shoulders in long, thick locks. This was a sign 
that he had been chosen to do God’s work and to 
serve Israel. 

Samson did much to lessen the heavy burden put 
upon his people by the Philistines. The Philistines 
had known for many years that Samson could slay 
a whole army of men with only a club for a weapon. 
They feared Samson’s anger, and they trembled at 
the very sound of his name. 

Samson could have done much more for his peo- 
ple had he remembered that his divine mission was 
to do God’s will. But Samson had long forgotten 
that. He did not consult God in making his plans, 
but depended entirely on his own great strength. 
His actions were prompted by his own desires, and 
he would not listen to advice from anyone. 

In violation of the customs of his own people 


Samson 
and 


Delilah 


By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


do what the rulers asked. Again and again she asked 
Samson, ‘“What is the secret of your great strength?” 

Samson finally answered her, “If my enemy bind 
me with seven green twigs of a tree that have never 


Samson went down into the 
enemies’ country to visit the 
cities with their lights and 
glitter and gaiety. While he 
was in this foreign land he 
fell in love with a Philistine 
woman named Delilah. He 
did not go back to his own 
home, but stayed on in Phi- 
listia so that he might be 
with her. 


When the rulers of the 
Philistines learned that Sam- 
son was staying in Philistia 
because of his love for Deli- 
lah, they came to her and 
said: “Coax him to tell you 
the cause of his great 
strength. If you find out and 
then tell us, so that we may 
take him captive, we will 
give you a large sum of 
money.” 

Delilah listened as the rul- 
ers planned. No matter how 
great was the love in her 
heart for Samson or how re- 
luctant she was to play false 
the man who loved her, 
her desire for money was 
stronger than her love or her 
reluctance. She promised to 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 


too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


been dried, then I shall become weak.” 

Delilah told her friends and they 
brought her seven green twigs. While 
Samson slept she bound him with the 
twigs. Then she woke him suddenly 
and said, “The Philistines are coming 
to catch you, Samson.” 

Samson rose up quickly, breaking 
the twigs as easily as if they had been 
strings charred by fire. Delilah knew 
then that Samson had only made fun 
of her, so she begged him again to tell 
her how he could really be bound. 

Samson said: “If I were bound with 
new ropes that had never been used, 
surely then I should not be able to get 
away. I would be as any other man.” 

Again as Samson slept Delilah bound 
him, this time with new ropes that the 
men had brought her. When she had 
him bound she cried out, “The Phil- 
istines are upon you, Samson.” 

Samson rose up quickly, breaking the 
ropes as easily as if they had been 
threads. Delilah pouted. Then she 
urged him again to tell her the real 
secret of his strength. 

“Why not weave the seven long 
locks of my hair in yonder loom?” 
he suggested. ‘““Weave it as you would 
threads into a piece of cloth.” 

While Samson slept Delilah fastened 
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his hair with a pin to the beam of the loom and 
wove his locks into a web. But when Samson wakened 
he walked away with the pin and the beam and the 
web, for he was as strong as he had been before. 

Delilah reproached him. “How can you say you 
love me and then deceive me as you do?” she asked. 
“You have mocked me three times.” 


Day after day Delilah pouted and pleaded to 
know his secret. Samson became weary of her en- 
treaties and finally told her. “My hair has never 
been cut,” he said. “It has always grown long to 
remind me of my promises to the Lord. If it were 
shaved off I would be no stronger than other men.” 

Delilah knew that Samson had at last told her 
his secret. And true to her promise to her own people 
she told them. Quickly they came with a razor 
and shaved off Samson’s hair while he slept. De- 
lilah called out to him as she had done before, 
“The Philistines are coming!” Samson attempted 
to rise, but he found that his strength had left 
him. He had broken his vows. He had not kept faith 
with God. 

The Philistines surrounded Samson 
and bound him securely in brass chains. 
They put out both his eyes and cartied 
him down to the prison house at Gaza. 
There they put him to work turning 
the heavy millstone that ground the 
grain for their bread. 

During the time that Samson had en- 
joyed his own great strength he had 
forgotten his vows. He had disregarded 
the laws and customs of his own peo- 
ple. He had ignored the teaching of his 
father and mother. He had followed 
his own strong will instead of the will 
of God. 

Day after day as he turned the great 
millstone Samson had time to think of 
his wrongdoing. He might have been a 
hero to his own people; he might have 
served Israel’s God with glory and 
honor. He cried aloud in grief as round 
and round he walked, his great shoul- 
ders bent. The days grew into weeks 
and the weeks into months. During that 
time Samson’s hair grew long again. 

The Philistines had a great celebra- 
tion in which they offered sacrifices to 
their favorite idol, Dagon, who they 
believed had delivered Samson into 
their hands. All the rulers and people 
of high rank were there. The great 
crowd danced and sang songs and 
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drank much wine. Then someone suggested: “Bring 
out Samson, the man who was once strong, the man 
we once feared. Let him make sport for us.” 

The thousands of people in the halls and on the 
roof of the large building where they were gathered 
laughed loud and long as a boy led the blind Sam- 
son from the prison house. Samson heard the jeers 
and taunts of the Philistines, and a great sob tight- 
ened his throat. He should have saved Israel from 
the oppression of these heathens and he had failed! 

His huge body shook. He asked the boy to lead 
him to the two central pillars on which the great 
building rested. He wished to lean against them. 
The boy obeyed. The crowd became more riotous. 
What mattered it if the blind Samson moved about? 

Samson stretched out his arms, his right hand 
touching one pillar, his left hand the other. He 
prayed silently: ‘““O Lord, remember me, I pray thee, 
and give me strength once again, that I may be 
avenged of the Philistine for my two eyes.” 

He bowed his head; his great shoulders heaved. 
The pillars gave (Please turn to inside back cover) 


“My hair has never been cut,” Samson said 
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My Doggy 
By Alistair Drysdale (9 years) 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
I have a little doggy; 
He’s always up to tricks. 
He undoes all the wool 
And gets in such a mix! 


When I’m in the schoolroom 
He waits outside for me; 

And when I come out of the door 
My-little dog I see. 


* 
My Birdhouse 


By Ann Throp (9 years) 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


I made a little birdhouse 
And hung it in a tree, 
And when I saw it last 
A nest was there to see. 


In the nest were eggs— 
Little eggs were they— 
But when the mother came 

I had to slip away! 


* 
Someday 


By Wilson Banks (12 years) 
Persia, lowa 


Someday I’m going to own a farm! 

The house will be white, with a big 
red barn. 

I'll have some horses and cows and 


Pigs; 

I'll have a planter and a plow that 
digs. 

rll sone two hundred acres of land 
or so 

And plant some hay that I can mow. 

I'll raise some chickens, maybe ten 
dozen; 

I'll have a pony like that of my 
cousin, 


I'll plant a garden and have potatoes 
too. 
You'll be surprised at all I'll do! 
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What I Do 


By Phyllis Renie Saiken (6 years) 
Rawling, N. Y. 
When I go to bed at night 
I kneel and say my prayers. 
In the morning when I wake 
I dress and go downstairs 


For breakfast and good milk so cool, 
And then I hurry off to school. 


* 
Hurry Up 
By Sandra Louise Saiken (6 years) 
Rawling, N. Y. 
What are you doing, sleepyhead; 
Why don’t you get out of bed? 


If you don’t hurry for breakfast 
You'll get your lunch instead. 


* 
Happiness 
By Audrea Lofberg (8 years) 
Oroville, Calif. 
Each morning I awake quite early; 


And always the very first thing 
I pop up my head, and I jump out of 
be 


And I make up a song that I sing. 
I make up a song, then I whistle; 
I’m as gay as a bird on the wing. 
I sing and I sing, the very first thing, 
I make up a song that I sing! 


* 
Washington 
By Duaine Ackley (10 years) 
’ Newcastle, Wyo. 
Washington was brave and kind; 
He never did lag far behind. 


He had a pretty good education 
And was a great help to the nation. 


He was our first president; 

At Mount Vernon he was a resident. 
Always loyal he has been; 

He was never cruel to his men. 


Our Juliet 


By Fannie Hepler (13 years) 
Tiffin, Ohio 


We have a little lamb. 
Her name is Juliet. 

She is a very naughty lamb 
Although she is our pet. 


She’s at the barn when I go there— 
She’s always on the dot— 

And when the door is opened 
She pops in like a shot! 


She chews the shoestrings off our 
shoes, 
The buttons off our coats! 
She seems to like the knickknacks 
In addition to her oats. 


* 


Eskimo 


By Sandra Collins (8 years) 
St. John, N. B., Canada 


Did you ever see an Eskimo 

Who lives in the land of ice and 
snow ? 

He lives in a house built of ice 

And claims it’s very warm and nice. 

He often sees a seal or fish, 

And blubber is his favorite dish. 

He hunts for seals in a tiny boat 

And uses the skins for shoes and 


coat. 
* 


In Arabia 


By Marlene Kalik (9 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In Arabia across the sand 

There moves many a caravan. 

The men must get food where’er they 
can 

Or else perish in that hot, dry land. 

There are oases too 

Where they may rest the whole day 
through. 
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Daisy 


By Barbara May Black (9 years) 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Daisy Duck, my little white pet, 

Lays big eggs for me to get. 

Some days it’s one; some days it’s 
none! 

She hides her nest from everyone. 


When I feed her twice each day 

She thanks me in her quacking way. 
She loves her bath in the tub of tin 
And flips her wings and takes a spin. 


When school’s out and I get off the 
bus, 

She runs to meet me and makes a 
great fuss! 

When it rains and in the house I 
huddle, 

She quacks at me and wades through 
every puddle. 


She’s only a white duck, I know that’s 
true, 

But the things she does I can never 
do! 

She plays in the mud until she’s black 
as ink. 

I think she’s lucky! Now what do you 
think? 

* 


I Wonder 


By Suzanne Edwards (7 years) 
Albany, Calif. 


Fairies live in flowers— 
I wonder if there are any in ours. 


* 


What I Like 


By Wallace Melvin (8 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


I like pictures— 
I like their looks. 
I like toy guns; 
I like comic books. 
I like to fish; 
I like to swim. 
I like the school, 
I like the gym. 
I like my father, 
I like my mother, 
I like my sister, 
I like my brother. 
I like most everything in the world, 
Best of all my flag in peace unfurled. 
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Alone with God 


By Lois Roberson (12 years) 
Ochlocknee, Ga. 


Here in the pasture alone 
There’s not a sound to be heard 
Save the distant bark of a lonesome 


dog 
Or the tweet of a baby bird. 


Alone we may be with God 
And hear Him to us say: 

“Be good. Don’t fuss or fight. 
Be good for Me each day.” 


* 
My Dollies 


By Janet Sue Nye (7 years) 
Barberton, Ohio 


I have two dollies. 
They're pretty as can be, 
But when I go to kiss them 
They merely stare at me! 


* 


A Wonderful Happening 


By P. Anne Blackwell (11 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


As I was walking through the woods 
Among the forest flowers, 

I took advantage of the trees 
Between the scattered showers. 


The buds of trees were breaking 
through, 
The flowers smiled at me; 
I went to pick a violet sweet— 
“Please don’t pick me,” wailed she. 


I then jumped back startled 
‘Cause the violet spoke to me! 
“Don’t be frightened, child,” she said, 
“I’m a fairy transformed, you see!” 


The violet then could not be seen; 
But in that spot a fairy stood, 

With wings of silver, dress of moss, 
And on her head a silken hood! 


For a time I gazed at the creature 
small, 
And then with wonder inquired, 
“Are you really a fairy, you Feautiful 
thing?” 
And I sat quite still and admired! 


I then went home quite satisfied 
For the fairy I had seen 

Was the brightest in all fairyland, 
For she was the fairy queen! 


My Hobby 


By Joyce Marie Crawford (12 years) 
Grand Island, Nebr. 


Collecting dolls from far and near 

Is a jolly hobby throughout the year. 
My Mexican dolls cannot even talk, 
Because they are made from a little 


cornstalk. 

The little Dutch doll with her pretty 
clothes 
Came from the land where the tulip 

grows; 


My Chinese dolls so neat and nice 

Came from the land of tea and rice. 
I think of my dollies all joining hands 
As friendly children of different lands. 


* 
Smoky Joe 


By Beverly Arthur (8 years) 
Wollaston, Mass. 


I have a little kitten, 

And his name is Smoky Joe; 
His fur is like my mitten, 

And he’s always on the go. 


* 
A Promise 


By Gale Dunton (7 years) 
Newport, R. I. 


A friendly little hoptoad 
Said to me one day: 

“May I live here in your garden? 
I will keep the bugs away.” 


* 


Editor's Note: Last month we received 
a great many good stories and poems 
and the judges were quite busy select- 
ing the best. A note from a teacher or 
one of your parents stating that the 
composition is original with you must 
be included with your contribution. 
Copied material is always recognized 
and proper credit must be given in a 
later issue. This humiliates the sender 
and is embarrassing to us. 

Seasonal contributions should reach 
our office at least three months in ad- 
vance of the date for which they are 
intended. Address all letters to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. A guild mem- 
bership card is sent to each child 
whose composition is published as well 
as a complimentary copy of the mag- 
azine in which it appears. We regret 
that we cannot acknowledge or return 
unused material. 

The poem “A Smile” which appeared 
on the August Guild page was erro- 
neously credited to J. Isobel Schocke. 
It was written by Diana Wenrick. 
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There’s a spry little elf whom you surely have met 
Real early some morning when the grass was still y 
He’s as sly as a wink and quite bashful too, 
And a marvelous painter, is Whirligig Hugh. 


you 


By Ernest M. Botkin 


He paints through the spring and the whole summer long; 
Whirling here, whirling there to the merry birds’ song, 
Never stopping a moment to take a short nap! 

He’s a picture himself with his brush and his cap. 


Just look at that meadow of clover in bloom, 
Where the breeze gently gathers exquisite perfu 
And that hill with its green and yellow and blue! 
All these are the paintings of Whirligig Hugh. 
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> gardens of flowers that make living worth while, 
at give to the face of the earth a sweet smile, 
e a color scheme Hugh most delights in, I know; 
you find it so often wherever you go. 


And does he paint portraits! Well, look over there! 
See the bright, shining faces the sweet pansies wear! 
The delicate tints of mauve, yellow, and blue 

Come from the deft brush of Whirligig Hugh. 


e fall little Hugh brings his work to an end 
tha riot of colors in one gorgeous blend; 

ere are yellow and golden and orange and brown 
d purple and red, and the white thistledown. 


There are dozens of colors I never shall know. 

It is earth’s grandest picture, for Hugh made it so! 
: But winter comes then, and all his work’s through; 

™ 4, Hewillsleep until spring, will Whirligig Hugh. 
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NDY looked curiously at the boy across the aisle. 

Earl’s face was red. He was breathing hard. 

His curly yellow hair was tousled, and his deep blue 

eyes had a look of fright in them. It was plain 

that the problems on the blackboard were worrying 

him more than any baseball game had ever worried 
him. 

Earl was a good baseball player, but he was not a 
good student, because he would not study. Yet 
like everyone else he wanted to take good grades 
home to his parents, and now that he was faced 
with a test in fractions he was very unhappy. 

Earl’s glance shot from place to place. Coralee 
sat in front of him. Andy knew that he was trying 
to see her solutions to the problems. But he could 
not because Coralee had both her arms on her desk. 

Earl wriggled in his seat and turned half around, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the paper on the desk 
behind him. 

Earl’s a cheater, Andy thought, disappointed, for 
he liked Earl. They had played some good games of 
ball together. He won’t take anyone’s baseball or 
bat, Andy’s thoughts ran on, but he will take an- 
swers to problems. 

With a heavy heart Andy went back to his. own 
work. Arithmetic was easy for him. He got his 
lessons every day so tests did not bother him. He 
had a good foundation to build on. For him getting 
problems was like laying a wall. Not a brick was 
missing. 

“Andy!” Earl hissed. 

Andy did not answer. No one was supposed to 
whisper, especially during a test, but Earl was 
probably so worried that he was forgetting every- 
thing except his need for help. 

Andy multiplied 9,999 by one ninth and smiled. 
That problem was so easy for him that he did not even 
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Andy Gives 


Helping Hand 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


need a pencil to solve it! He wrote down the answer. 

“Andy!” Earl whispered again. “I can’t get any 
of them!” 

Andy looked up. Earl certainly was not so good 
at figures as he was at baseball. But he ought to be 
able to get the easy ones. 

“Try the third and fifth,” Andy whispered back 
before he thought. 

He wanted to help Earl. They had had such good 
times together that he did not want Earl to fail. 


It was embarrassing to fail in school. Besides the — 


baseball team needed Earl to bat and to catch the 
high flies that sailed out to left field. 

Earl looked at him pleadingly. 

“I tried them,” he 
whispered. “Let me see 
your paper.” 

Andy sat motionless, 
looking at his own neat 
rows of figures. He 
still wanted to help 
Earl, but he did not 
want to show him his 
work. He did not want 
Earl to be a cheater. 
Grandpa Van Orden 
said a cheater was like 
a man who stole oats 
from his own horse, 
pouring a measure into 
the horse’s feedbox and 
then sneaking part of 
it back. ‘‘The person 
who takes work that 
does not belong to 
him weakens himself,” 


Grandpa had said, “‘just 
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as the man who steals the oats from his horse weak- 
ens it so that it cannot pull heavy loads for him.” 

“I don’t want to fail!” Earl’s whisper was a groan. 

Andy knew that if he were in Earl’s place, he 

would not copy from anyone. He would take his 
failure and then settle down and study so hard that 
he would not fail next time. But when Andy looked 
at Earl again, he could not refuse to help him. The 
boy looked frightened and miserable; not at all as 
he looked when he was making a brilliant catch out 
in left field. 
' Andy turned his back to Earl, but he pushed his 
paper closer to the edge of his desk, so that Earl 
could see it. Andy told himself that if Earl wanted 
to take the risk, it was his business! 

“Andy!” Earl whispered again. “I can’t see. Give 
me the answers!” 

Andy finished working the seventh problem and 
tore a sheet of paper from his tablet. 

Hastily, he wrote the answers to the first seven 
problems on it. He glanced at Miss Morgan. She 
was lowering a shade at the back of the room to 
keep the sunlight off her desk. 

Andy edged the paper toward Earl, but it fell on 
the floor out of Earl’s reach. Andy saw him put out 
his foot to pull the paper toward him. 

The next thing that either of them knew, Miss 
Morgan came swiftly up the aisle, bent, and picked 
up the paper! Carrying it to her desk, she sat down 
and looked at it. For a long time she said nothing. 

Andy tried to work, but he was dazed and un- 


comfortable. He had just copied the ninth problem 
on his paper when Miss Morgan said in a clear, 
crisp voice: “Time is up. Before we collect the pa- 
pers, I must tell you that there has been cheating in 
the class. I’m not going to embarrass anyone by 
calling out names, because I believe that none of 
my pupils would cheat if he realized how stupid 
cheating is. So I'll just say that I expect the one who 
copied and the one who permitted his work to be 
copied to come back and talk with me after school.” 

Andy burned with humiliation. Miss Morgan 
acted as if he had done something criminal in trying 
to help Earl! She acted as if he were as bad as Earl! 
Why, he would not steal anyone else’s work and 
turn it in for his own any more than he would steal 
money! He glanced sideways at Earl. Earl’s face was 


white now, and his bright blue eyes, which always — 


looked so quick and alive and happy, were circled 
with dark shadows of anxiety. 

Andy was miserable all afternoon. He wished 
that he had not been so blind, and that he had not 
thought so much about saving the baseball team. If 
he had been wiser, he and Earl would not be in 
trouble now. 

When the four o'clock bell rang, Andy stayed 
in his seat. He saw Earl rise with the others and 
go to the door. There is no use going outside, Andy 
thought. I'd just have to turn around and come back 
in to talk with Miss Morgan. If he got outside, 
someone would ask him why he was returning, and 
that would be embarrassing. 

Chink stopped at Miss Morgan’s desk 
to ask for some directions about the map 
they had to hand in the next day. Andy 
took out his geography and began to 
work on his map. David was monitor and 
had to clean the erasers. He was gathering 
them from the groove under the black- 
board. 

When at last the room was empty, 
Andy shut his book, and put it and his 
drawing paper away. His hand was un- 


“David's right!” said Andy promptly 
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steady and his eyes blurred. There was 
no use spoiling his map, just because he 
was so unhappy. 

Earl had not come back, and Miss 
Morgan looked at Andy gravely. 

“You're here, Andy, because——” She 
waited for him to answer. 

“You said you wanted to see me,” he 
stammered. 

“Come here, close to my desk,” she 
said still unsmiling. 

Andy rose and walked slowly toward 
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her wishing the ordeal were over. 

“I want you to tell me what you 
think of a stronger person who 
helps a weaker person to do 
wrong. I suppose you never 
thought of what you did in that 
way, Andy, but you helped a boy 
to do wrong when he was being 
terribly tempted.” 

Andy felt some relief. At least 
Miss Morgan did not think he was 
the one who stole the answers! 
But she seemed to think that he 
had done something almost as 
bad. 

“Suppose,” she said, motioning 
for him to sit down, “that you 
saw a boy hanging by a rope over 
a chasm. Would you pull him out 
or cut the rope and let him fall?” 

“I'd help him of course,” said 
Andy. 

“I guess you thought you were 
helping a boy today, in the test?” 
she persisted. 

Andy nodded. “I did, Miss 
Morgan: He couldn’t get the prob- 
lems. He didn’t want to fail. And 
I didn’t want him to either.” 

“But, Andy,” Miss Morgan said 
gently, “many people fail in arith- 
metic tests. That’s just arithmetic. 
They make up those failures. But 
when people cheat, they lose their 
self-respect and the respect of 
others. Your friend might have 
had a chance to pass his test with- 
out cheating. You cut him loose 
from this chance and helped him 
make a cheater of himself. If you 
hadn't given him your answers 
and he had failed, he’d still have 
his self-respect and our respect for 
his courage and honesty. He 
needed your strength to help him 


do right more than he needed the - 


answers to the problems!” 
Andy shifted uncomfortably. 


“Looking at it like that, Miss 


Morgan,” he said, “it makes me 
seem meaner, almost, than a 
cheater! I just sat back kind of 
smug and self-satisfied and let 
him hurt himself. Grandpa Van 
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Orden says some help is like giv- 
ing a person a kick in the face! 
And I guess I kicked ——” 

He hesitated and finished lame- 
ly: “I’m sorry, Miss Morgan. You 
won't need to watch me about 
giving that kind of help any 
more!” 

For the first time she smiled. 
“Very well, Andy. If you see Earl 
on your way out, try to get him 
to come in and talk with me.” 

A flush rose over Andy. So Miss 
Morgan had known all the time 
that Earl was the cheater! When 
she mentioned his name Andy re- 
alized that he had still been try- 
ing to shield Earl. 

When Miss Morgan nodded 
Andy rose and left the room. If 
Earl would only come back! She 
might make him understand about 
cheating. She had made it so much 
clearer to him! 

In the hall he met Earl. Earl 


_ still looked pale but his lips were 


pressed tight with resolution. 

“I wasn’t coming back, Andy,” 
he said, “but David thought I 
should, and get this over with.” 

“David's right!” said Andy 
promptly. “And, Earl, if you want 
any help on fractions, I'll work 
some of them with you after 
school tomorrow. Then you can 
catch up.” 

Earl grinned sheepishly. 
“Thanks, Andy. I’m going to have 
to study! I don’t want to land in 
a mess like this again.” 


* 
Pennies for Joy 
(Continued from page 8) 


real hungry, I wouldn’t want to 
wait until dinner, would you, 
Petey?” 

Petey wriggled uncomfortably, 
looking down at the dog. 

At last he said: “Jenk says Mr. 
Gumble sells him scraps for his 
dog for just a penny. But—well, 
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we were supposed to make some 
person happy with that penny we 
have left. A dog isn’t a person.” 

Lizbeth nodded, leaning over to 
pat the dog. 

All of a sudden Petey said: 

“Oh, come on, Lizbeth. Let’s see 
what Mr. Gumble will give us for 
a 
Mr. Gumble asked a lot of 
questions about the dog, and then 
filled a sack with scraps. Lizbeth 
and Petey had never seen such a 
big penny’s worth. 

On the way home, Petey said, “I 
think it is O. K. about our spend- 
ing the last penny on the dog, Liz- 
beth, but since I’ve got to thinking 
about it, I’m afraid we spent our 
other pennies all wrong.” 

“Why?” asked Lizbeth. 

“Because we didn’t really make 
the people happy just by spending 
the pennies. Mr. Perth was happy 
because we came to see him, and 
Billy was happy because I helped 
him make the kite. See what I 
mean?” 

Lizbeth blinked back a tear. 
“Maybe Bud will let us try again 
sometime.” 


That night they told Bud all 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of September 6 
Dear Lord, I know in every place 
Shines Thy love and truth and 

grace. 


For the week of September 13 
Dear Lord, I know Thy tender 
care 
Heals and blesses everywhere. 
For the week of September 20 
Dear Lord, I’m sure of love and 
light 
When my heart is filled with 
right. 
For the week of September 27 
Dear Lord, by Thy radiant light 
Little thoughts are led aright. 


about it, explaining how they had 
got all mixed up in trying to do 
what he had said. 

“Of course we knew the dog 


wasn’t a person,” said Lizbeth. 
“But he was terribly hungry!” 

“Suppose we call him a ‘dog 
person’?”’ laughed Bud. “And 
didn’t it make you and Petey a 
little happier to see him eat?” 

“Sure!” broke in Petey. “I'd 
hate to be hungry like that!” 

“Then,” said Bud, “counting 
you and Lizbeth, the five pennies 
made six people and one dog 
happy!” 

“Don’t you think,” asked Petey, 
“that it makes any difference be- 
cause we did something more for 
Mr. Perth and Billy than just 
spending a penny on them?” 

Bud laughed and laughed. “It 
makes a lot of difference,” he said. 
“If you aren’t nice to people, 
spending a penny won't make 
them happy. I’m glad you found 
that out. Now, close your eyes 
and hold out your hands.” 

Two eager little palms felt 
something round and hard and 
cold. Two pairs of eyes flew open 
to look at two bright new quar- 
ters. 

Petey said: “I’m glad I learned 
how to spend money. Oh, boy, 
it’s going to be fun!” 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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UR history books tell us that 

the earliest inhabitants of 
the North American continent 
were Indians. In the United States 
alone there were scores of tribes, 
all having different customs and 
speaking different languages. 
Some Indians were farmers who 
raised crops much as we do to- 
day; others were fierce hunters 
who roamed the plains and at- 
tacked strangers. 

When Columbus landed in San 
Salvador in 1492 he called the na- 
tives Indians because he thought 
he had reached India. 

The early explorers of our coun- 
try found that some of the Indians 
were friendly and helpful, while 
others were unfriendly and could 
not be trusted. Had it not been for 
the help of the friendly Indians 
our country might have been set- 
tled much more slowly than it 
was. 

We all remember Massasoit, 
who helped the Pilgrims, and Po- 
cahontas, who saved the life of 
Captain John Smith, but there 
‘were many Indians who be- 
friended white settlers whose 
names we do not know today. 


By Roland Rexroth 


Some of them are pictured on the 
stamps that illustrate our page 
this month. 

The fourteen-cent denomination 
of the 1922 general stamp issue 
bears the title “American Indian.” 
It is a portrait of an Indian chief 
in full headdress. Some people say 
that it portrays Chief Hollow 
Horn Bear, a member of the Sioux 
nation. Whether this is true or 
not, it is an excellent Indian pic- 
ture. 

The two-cent Charleston com- 
memorative stamp shows the 
colonial governor of Carolina col- 
ony taking possession of the land 
in the presence of Shadoo, a 
friendly Yamasee Indian chief. 


The Wisconsin  tercentenary 
stamp was issued in 1934 to cele- 
brate the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of Wiscon- 
sin by Jean Nicolet, a French ex- 
plorer. The picture shows Nicolet, 
accompanied by his Indian friends 
of the Huron tribe, facing the 
amazed Winnebagos. Notice the 


queer dress Nicolet is wearing. 
It is a brightly colored mandarin 
robe. There is a reason for this. 
Nicolet had heard rumors that the 
Winnebago tribe of Indians was 
really a colony from an Oriental 
country, and one of the objects 
of his expedition was to find them. 
He believed that they lived in 
the western part of our country, 


and that since they had come from : 


Asia, they could show him the 
way to reach it. | 

Since he expected to meet Chi- 
nese people, Nicolet wore the 
Oriental dress to show that he 
was friendly, and he fired a pistol 
to impress the Indians. He was 
received with honor by the tribe 
but must have been somewhat dis- 
appointed to find that they had 
never heard of China and the 
Orient. 

Several other United States 
stamps picture Indians. Some of 
them are the two-cent Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony stamp of 1930; 
the one-cent, two-cent, and ten- 
cent denominations of the Colum- 
bian issue of 1893; and the Fallen 
Timbers commemorative stamp is- 
sued in 1929. 


All for the Best 
(Continued from page 12) 


“And how!” Peter laughed. 
Mother was bustling about, 
making the newcomers feel at 
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home. ‘“We’re going to have lunch 
right here in the living room,” she 
told them. She stirred the soup 
and its appetizing odor filled the 
room. 

Peter sniffed. “‘Do I smell vege- 
table soup? There’s nothing quite 


like hot soup on a cold day.” 
“Father, how did you ever keep 
the house so shining and clean?” 
Letty asked suddenly. 
“I didn’t,” Mr. Baxley con- 
fessed shamefacedly. “Mrs. Tru- 
man and her family did that too.” 
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Nancy’s heart pounded joyfully. 
The gratitude in Letty’s eyes was 
more than ample payment for all 
she had done to help. 

Peter turned to look at Mother. 
“How does the soup smell to you, 
Mrs. Truman?” he asked mis- 
chievously. 

Mothed laughed guiltily. “You 
must all be hungry!” she cried. 
“And the soup is ready.” 

Nancy ran to get bowls and 
spoons. Mother served the rich, 
deliciouS soup and big slices of 
thickly buttered bread. Beth 
poured milk for everyone. 

The grownups took chairs 
around the little center table, but 
Nancy, Terry, the twins, Keith, 
and Beth sat on the floor near the 
crackling fire, their bowls between 
their legs. 

Nancy’s shining blue eyes swept 
the room. The blazing fire, the 
warm, friendly walls to shut out 
the rain, and a circle of smiling, 
eager friends—who could wish for 
more! 

She bent her curly head over 
clasped hands when Father began 
the blessing, but she was too full 
of her own rejoicing to hear his 
words. Her heart leaped to a tri- 
umphant tune, “You are my help 
in every need!” 

She raised her head and looked 
from face to face. Mr. Baxley’s 
face was free of all the old bitter- 
ness; Peter’s was bright with joy; 
Mother’s and Father’s were calm 
and deeply contented; and Keith’s 
and Beth’s glowed with friendli- 
ness and happiness. 

Last of all she glanced from 
the twins’ wondering faces to Ter- 
ty’s. He was watching her, and 
he looked across Keith’s towhead 
to grin and murmur, “Your faith 
was rewarded, Nancy.” 

She smiled back and nodded, 
too happy for words. 


(The End.) 
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By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Waffles 


2 cupfuls flour 2 eggs 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 114 cupfuls milk 
14 teaspoonful salt 6 tablespoonfuls butter 


@ Plug in the waffle iron. 

@ Sift flour, baking powder, and salt together. 

@ Separate the eggs and melt the butter. 

@ Mix butter, beaten egg yolks, and milk. Add slowly to dry in- 
gredients and beat well. 

@ Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 

@ Bake on hot waffle iron. Serve with butter and syrup or jam. 


Corn-Fritter Waffles 


1 cupful flour 1 beaten egg 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 14 cupful melted butter 

14, teaspoonful salt 14 cupful milk 

Y% teaspoonful pepper 1 cupful fresh or canned corn 


@ Measure and sift together the dry ingredients. 

@ Combine milk, butter, and beaten egg. Stir into dry ingredients. 
@ Add coarsely chopped corn. Beat well. 

@ Drop by spoonfuls on heated waffle iron, spreading the batter with 
a spoon. 

@ For lunch serve with scrambled eggs or creamed vegetables. 


Waffle Shortcake 


@ Add 1 tablespoonful sugar to the waffle recipe above and bake 
as directed. 

@ Arrange sweetened crushed strawberries, sliced peaches, or other 
fresh or canned fruit on two waffle sections as you would prepare any 
shortcake for serving. 

@ Top with whipped cream sweetened with honey and flavored with 
nutmeg. 

@ For something different try gingerbread baked in a waffle iron. Thin 
sandwiches are good toasted in the waffle iron too. 
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Filing Boxes 


By Laurence Fuller 


cur 


O make a set of files for clippings, ographs, recipes, or paper dolls you 

will need heavy cardboard boxes with lids that fit completely down over. the 
boxes. You will also need some leftover wallpaper, some strips of dark cloth, and 
some flour paste. 

To make flour paste mix 1/4 cupful cold water with a heaping teaspoonful 
of flour and stir until smooth. Pour this mixture into a pan containing 1 cup- 
ful boiling water, stirring the water as you pour in the flour-and-water mixture. 
Cook until thick. 

Cut triangles from each end of the lid (Al). Then cut the entire side off 
at the fold (B1). Place the lid on the wrong side of the wallpaper and draw 
a dotted line around it. Measure the depth of the lid and add twice this measure- 
ment to the three sides so as to allow the paper to cover the inside of the lid 
(C2). Cut out along the outside line. 


Spread the paste evenly on the wrong side of the piece of wallpaper pre- 
ao 3 for the box lid. Place the lid on the marked outline (2). Press it down and 
smooth out the paper carefully. Cut out oblong sections from the corners (D2). 
Fold the ends up and paste in place (3). Then fold the ends down inside the 
lid. Paste the two triangles (E3) to the inside of the lid. Next fold and paste 
sections marked. F to the front of the lid. Overlap these with front section C 
and paste it down inside the lid. 

The bottom of the file is made in the same way as the lid, except that none 
of the box is cut away. 

To fasten the lid to the box measure a strip of dark cloth long enough to 
turn back 1/, inch at each end (H4) and wide enough to overlap 1 inch on the 
top and on the bottom of the file (G4). Wet the strip of cloth thoroughly with 

te and turn back 1/4, inch at each end to prevent fraying. Place the lid on the 

x and press the strip in place (H4). Clean any soiled places off with a damp 
cloth. Allow the file to dry overnight. 

Cloth or wide —_ tape may be used inside the box for strengthening the 
hinge (J5). Apply after the box is dry, press down firmly into the crack, and 
leave lid open until dry. 
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My Name Is 
Carrie 
(Continued from page 4) 


laughed and said: “Carrie! That's 
a funny name!” He had noticed 
her lunch which she carried in a 
paper bag, and had laughed again, 
calling out: “Her name is Carrie. 
Carrie Bag!” 

The other children had laughed 
too. Carrie decided it was better 
to change her name and not be 
laughed at. 

The class was reading. Carrie 
liked the new reading book. It 
had good pictures, and the story 
was interesting. 

“Betty! Betty Y.! Can’t you 
hear me?” Miss Stuart was look- 
ing right at her, and Carrie 
jumped, remembering her new 
name. 

“I didn’t hear you,” she mum- 
bled. 

“Please stay a few minutes af- 
ter school, Betty. I should like to 
talk to you,” Miss Stuart said. 

Carrie felt bad. Her chin trem- 
bled, but she tried not to cry. She 
had never been kept in after 
school before. She sat still in her 
seat with her hands folded tight 
while the other children went out. 
Then Miss Stuart came back to 
her, and before Carrie could stop 
them some tears trickled down 
her cheeks. 

“You needn’t feel bad. I’m not 
punishing you,” Miss Stuart said 
kindly. “I just wanted to find 
out why you don’t seem to hear 
me when I speak to you.” 

“It’s because my name isn’t 
Betty,” Carrie wept. “My name is 
Carrie.” 

“Why did you say it was Bet- 
ty?” asked Miss Stuart kindly. 

“Because last year at school the 
children teased me and made jokes 
about my name,” Carrie answered 
between sobs. 
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“Carrie is a nice name, I think,” 
said Miss Stuart. “Do you know 
that names have meanings? Carrie 
means ‘strong and noble-spirited.’ 
I would ‘rather call you Carrie. If 
anyone laughs and makes a joke, 
you laugh too and make a funnier 
one. People only tease you when 
they think you mind. May I call 
you Carrie?” 

“Yes,” said Carrie. 

“Then I will tell you a secret,” 
said Miss Stuart. “My name is 
Carrie too.” 

When Carrie got home, she- 
went to Grandma. 

“My teacher’s name is Carrie,” 
she told her. “Carrie means 
‘strong and noble-spirited.’” 

“That’s right,” said Grandma. 
Then she told her about two 
women named Carrie who did 
fine things to help people, and 
about one who wrote beautiful 
songs. 

The next day in school Miss 
Stuart said: ‘“There were so many 
Bettys in our room that 
Young is going to be called by 
her other name, Carrie, instead. 
All names have meaning, and Car- 
tie means something fine. Would 
you like to tell the class what it 
means, Carrie?” 

“It means ‘strong and noble- 
spirited,’ said Carrie. “It is my 
grandmother's name, and the 
name of another person I know.” 
Her eyes twinkled into Miss 
Stuart’s nice brown ones. “My 
grandmother told me about three 
great women named Carrie.” 

Miss Stuart let her tell about 

all of them. 
_ “That is a fine thing to know,” 
she said when Carrie had finished. 
“Tomorrow let’s see how many 
others can tell the meaning of 
their name, and about any great 
men or women who had the same 
name.” 

At recess Helen said to Carrie: 
“You have a pretty name. Id like 
to be named Carrie.” 
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Pincushions 


By Joanne Dee 


SUNFLOWER 
PINCUSHION 


CATTAIL KITTEN 


FLOWER 
CENTER 


LEAF 
PATTERN 

4 


sTitec 
FOLD OVER 


TONGUE 


“~ 


| bet S make a sunflower pincushion like the fat sunflowers now in bloom, or 
a npn renga with a real cattail for a tail. 

The sunflower is lovely made from velvet scraps, but cotton, silk, or felt 
scraps may be used. Cut two 5-inch circles from brown cloth for the flower 
center. Turn under the edges 14 inch and baste. From yellow or orange cloth 
cut twelve 2-inch squares and then cut each square in half diagonally. Sew the 
two straight edges together, turn inside out, and gather the raw edge. Pin the 

to one of the centers and then sew them on. From 4-inch squares of green 
cloth make three leaves in the same manner in which the petals were made. Sew 
these leaves to the top as pictured. Now sew the other circle onto the back of the 
flower, leaving a small opening. Stuff with cotton or kapok and sew up the open- 
ing. Your pincushion is now ready for use. 

The cattail kitten can be a pincushion or just a cute picture. The background 
should be a piece of light-weight cardboard measuring 8 by 12 inches. Use a 
small cattail about four inches long and sew or glue it in place. Cut a 5-inch 
circle of brown cotton cloth for the body. Turn under the edge 14 inch and 
baste. Sew to the cardboard with brown yarn or glue it around the edge, being 
sure to leave an opening. Stuff the body with cotton so it rounds out from the 
cardboard and then fasten the rest of the circle down. From the same cloth cut a 
3-inch circle for the head. Turn under the edge 1/, inch and baste. 

Sew on button eyes and a button nose, as shown in the drawing. For the two 
ears cut in half diagonally a 21/,-inch square of brown cloth. Sew the two straight 
edges together, turn inside out, fold over, and sew in place. Also add a little red 
tongue. With brown yarn sew the head to the body, stuffing it with cotton as 
you did the body. Take long yarn stitches to make the kitten’s whiskers. For the 
background you may add little cotton-stuffed flowers with tiny button centers and 
yarn stems. Frame the picture without glass. If you do not have a cattail make 
the kitten’s tail from the same kind of cloth that you used for the head and 


the body. 
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A Game to Make 


By Hazel Pickett 


O make this game you will need four large, different-colored 
sheets of cardboard, about 10 by 12 inches in size. From these cut 
small cards about 1 inch by 3 inches. You will need 30 or 40 cards of 
each color. You will also need four small boxes—match boxes will do— 
to put each of the four sets of cards into. 
Below you will find a list of sentences broken up into four columns. 
If you prefer you may compose sentences of your own about your 
friends, like this: Johnny Green—plays the harmonica—very well—in 


the band. 
RED 


The judge 
The beggar 
The people 
The grocer 
The chauffeur 
The girl 

The boy 

The singer 
The clown 
The artist. 
The juggler 
The policeman 
The conductor 
The wrestler 
The pitcher 


The milkman 
The coal man 
The ice man 
The druggist 
The mother 
The broker 

The crooner 
The magician 
The truck driver 


The cow 

The dog 

The cat 

The taxi driver 
The cock 


BLUE 


presided 

slept 

acted 

sells eggs 

drove 

chewed gum 

played bell 

sang 

flew 

painted 

juggled balls 

caught a thief 

punched a ticket 

won the match 

pitched a no-hit 
game 

delivers milk 

sells coal 

sells ice 

sells ice cream 

the baby 
st a fortune 

crooned a song 

produced rabbits 


drove 


ate grass 
barked 
miaowed 
dodged traffic 
crowed 


GREEN 
with dignity 
peacefully 
reverently 
cheaply 
slow iy 
skillfully 
beautifully 
gracefully 
with ease 
dexterous! 
with a punch 
easily 
last year 


cheerfully 
for cash 

on hot days 
in cartons 
gently 
quickly 
soothingly 
magically 
deliberately 


slowly 
loudly 
noisily 
neatly 
lustily 


ORANGE 


in the court. 

in the haystack. 
in the church. 

in the store. 

in the city. 
when alone. 

in the street. 

at the concert. 
through the air. 
on the canvas. 

in the show. 

in an alley. 

on the train. 

in the stadium. 
on this diamond. 


to our house. 

at the mine. 

at the corner. 

each day. 

in the cradle. 

in Wall Street. 

on the radio. 

from a hat. 

in the middle of 
the road. 

in the meadow. 

in the yard. 

in the night. 

in the street. 

in the barnyard. 


Print the first column of words on one set of cards and continue 
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in the same manner with the other 
three columns. After all the sen- 
tences have been used, mix each 
color separately, and place the 
cards face down in one of the 
boxes. . 

Any number of players may 
play this game. Each player draws 
one card from each box and makes 
a sentence. The resulting sen- 
tences are usually very amusing. 


* 


The Party in the 
Woods 


(Continued from page 13) 


harm,” came a squeaky little voice 
from some place close to Bobby. 

Bobby peered up into the leaves 
of the trees and all around on the 
ground. But he could not tell 
where the voice came from. 

“Here I am right on the trunk 
of this tree,” the voice said. 

Bobby looked closely and there, 
halfway up the tree closest to 
him, was a little squirrel. 

“Why, you are just the color 
of the bark,” Bobby said. 

“That is what I just said. God 
protects all of the wee creatures of 
the woods,” the squirrel squeaked. 

“Are there other woods crea- 
tures that I cannot see?” Bobby 
asked. 

“The woods are full of little 
creatures. Come out my friends,” 
the squirrel called. 

Woods creatures came from ev- 
erywhere! Some green worms 
crawled out to the edge of the 
green leaves on a bush near the 
brook. A little thrush hopped out 
to the end of a limb on a bush. 
From under some dry leaves by the 
stream a little snake crawled up 
on the bank. Bees came out of the 
centers of the flowers. 

“Oh! This is just like a party,” 
Bobby exclaimed. 
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“It is a party for us too,” a 
little green worm said. 

Just then Bobby spied a big 
yellow butterfly. 

“I think God forgot to shield 
you,” Bobby said to the butterfly. 

“Oh, no, God didn’t forget me,” 
the butterfly said. “You forget 
that I am always around the 
bright-colored flowers and I look 
just like another flower when I 
light on a blossom.” 

“Well, I do declare!” Bobby 
said. “I believe God thought of 
everything.” 

And the squirrel and the worm 
and the frog and all of the rest of 
the creatures of the woods agreed 
that God had thought of every- 
thing when He created them. 

Then the squirrel said, “I think 
it is time we had something to 
eat.” 

“What do you have to eat that 
I could eat?” Bobby asked. 

“Wait and you shall see,” the 
squirrel said as he scampered 
away to his home in the tree. 
When the squirrel returned his 
cheeks were puffed out. Then he 
emptied his cheeks of the hazel- 
nuts and said, ‘““These are what I 
brought for you to eat.” 

“I forgot that you eat nuts too!” 
Bobby said. 

The bee had slipped away and 
it brought Bobby some honey, and 
a robin brought Bobby two nice 
red cherries. 

“This is a real feast,” Bobby 
said. 

Then Bobby looked at the sky. 
“Oh, it is getting dark. I have 
been having so much fun I for- 
got to notice the time,” Bobby 
said. 


“You must come to see us again | 


sometime,” all the woods crea- 
tures said. 


“I will come to see you again 
soon,” Bobby promised as he hur- 
ried away toward home. 
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Hurrah! Happy boys and girls 
all over the land are going back 
to school this month. How much 
fun it is to greet your old friends 
and to make new ones! How much 
fun it is to tell what you have ac- 
complished with your hobby dur- 
ing the summer, and to exchange 
ideas with other hobbyists! 

We should like to be in on the 
fun too. If it were possible for all 
of your hobby ideas to be broad- 


cast back to us, what a thrilling 


program we should hear! Of 
course that is fantastic. However 
you could write us a letter. We 
believe that next to hearing your 
voice over the radio a letter would 
be the best means of telling us 
what your hobby is and something 
interesting about it. Just address 
your letter to Editor, Our Hob- 
bies, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Use not more than 150 words, and 
be sure to give your age, name, 
and address. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My hobby is 
collecting autographs. I get many of 
my autographs from missionaries, for 


my father is a minister. There is one 
autograph that I prize highly. It is 
from a missionary who was in Burma 
for years. He wrote the quotation from 
John 3:16 in Burmese. I like my 


hobby very much.—Helen Thornton 
(11 years), 131 N. 2d St., Jeannette, 
Pa. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 read your 
corner and find it very interesting to 
learn about the hobbies of other girls 
and boys. 

I have many hobbies, but the ones 
I like best are reading and collecting 
words. It may seem odd to collect 
words, but it is both interesting and 
helpful. It increases my vocabulary 
nee helps me a great deal in my 
s 


I think reading is an enjoyable way 
to spend a few hours. I have over 
sixty books and am constantly borrow- 
ing magazines and books from our 
library. 

If other boys or girls have hobbies 
like mine I should be glad to hear 
from them.—Anne Lonis (15 years), 
318 Second Ave., Frankfort, N. Y. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My hobby is 
collecting dolls from the United States 
and from other countries. I have sixty- 
nine dolls. I have a large glass case 
to keep them in. It has three long 
glass shelves and a mirror in back. I 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 

City State 
My name 

Street 

City State 


W-9-42 


she 


have a Japanese doll that has five 
wigs that can be put on and taken 
off her head. The doll and wigs fit 
into a small wooden box. All my dolls 
are typical of the lands from which 
they came——Mary Jo Tinthoff (11 
years), 611 W. Lawndale, Peoria, Ill. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My hobby is 
collecting pins of all kinds. I have a 
pin in the shape of a V, and it stands 
for victory. I also have pins with 
figures of golfers, skaters, dogs, horses, 
and many other things on them. 

I also have two other hobbies. One 
is collecting Sunday school papers and 
the other is collecting beads of all 
kinds. 

If any other boy or girl has any of 
these three hobbies I should like to 
exchange letters with him or her. 
—Dolores Williams (12 years), Main 
St., Westmoreland City, Pa. 


Dear Hobby Editor: I am in the 
fourth grade at school. I have a very 
interesting hobby. It is collecting a 
series of sixty large pictures put out 
by the California Gas Company. So 
far I have fifteen of these pictures and 
I am going to try hard to get the entire 
set. I like these pictures because they 
are large and are not exaggerated. | 
should like to visit all the places pic- 
tured and aim to do so when I become 
a man. 

Some of the pictures I have are 
“White Sands” in New Mexico, 
“Grand Canyon” in Arizona, ‘Crater 
Lake” in Oregon, “Death Valley” in 
California, “Redwood Highway” in 
California, and ““Butchart’s Garden” in 
Washington.—Darrell George Zim- 
merman (8 years), Big Springs, Nebr. 


Dear Hobby Editor: | have two hob- 
bies. One is collecting paper napkins 
that remind me of special events. 

The other hobby is a charm pillow. 
To make a pillow, Y oy a top of velvet 
or wool scraps, add the under side, and 
put a pillow inside. Onto the top of 
this sew buttons, trinkets, and fancy 
pins that you wish to keep. These 

illows are very attractive—Norma 
Blakely (10 years), Revere, Mo. 
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Table Blessing 
Dear Father, bless this food we 


see, 
And bless the lives we live for 


1. 
2. 
3. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 
4, 


| 

4. 
5. 

6. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
15, 
| 
| 
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Acorn 
Crossword 
Puzzle 


By 
Lucile 
Rosencrans 


ACROSS 
1. Tropical fruits 
4. Preposition 
5. Musical note 
6. Moving swiftly 
11. In such a manner 
12. Perform 
13. Part of the foot 
15. Period of time 


DOWN 
. Thorn 
. Fruit of the oak 
To-and-fro motion 
. We (objective case) 
. A short letter 
. Opinion 
. Negative decision 
. Conjunction 


PROP 


Parts of You 
By Eleanor Hammond 


In this list you’ll find it true 
Each answer is a part of you: 


1. Something that’s part of every 
chair; 
Helps you in walking every- 
where. 
2. You could not move just as 
you wish 
If you had not some small 
shellfish. 


3. Your head would look quite 
bare and funny 


If it lacked a small, wild 
bunny. 
Part of a nail belongs to you; 
What grows on cornstalks you 
have too. 
6. Two tropical trees belong to 
you. 
7. The edge of a saw helps you to 
chew. 
8. Two baby cows help you in 
walking; 
9. Part of a wagon helps you in 
talking. 
10. A clock has two, and so have 
you. 


Found in School 
By Eleanor Hammond 


My first you must do when you 
buy anything; 
My second’s a soft, happy song 
that cats sing. 
My whole, thin and white, 
You use when you write. 
2. 
My first, dipped in ink, 
Writes down what you think. 
My next, on the floor, 
Is right under the door. 
My whole holds some lead, 
Often black, sometimes red. 
3. 
My first is in oceans and rivers 
that flow; 
My second you'll see in all rain- 
bows that glow. 
My whole is some mixtures 
With which you make pic- 
tures. 


The Greedy Dolls 


By Eleanor Hammond 


The blank spaces in the follow- 
ing rhyme may be filled with 
words made from the same letters 
but placed in a different order 
each time. See if you can do it! 
The letters to use are E, T, and 
A. 

Daisy Doll gave a party for three; 
In her very best cups she served 


But I hate to relate 
How much the guests 
To —— so much is rude, you'll 
agree! 
* 
What Am I? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


I have a back without a head; 
Two arms without a hand. 

I have four legs without a foot 
And yet I firmly stand! 


(Answers on inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 

Just imagine what life would be like without friends to play with, 
to laugh with, to exchange secrets with, and to share joys and blessings 
with! It is natural to want friends, because it is much more fun to do 


things with somebody we love than it is to do them alone. One of . 


the reasons why school is so enjoyable is that every year we make new 
friends, or if we go to the same school, we see old friends again and 
learn to love them more than ever. 

A very wise man has given us a good rule to remember in making 
new friends or in keeping old ones. He said, “The only way to have a 
friend is to be one.” This means that if we want a certain person to be 
our friend, we must first be a friend to him. We must let him know 
that we want to be his friend. We must say something friendly to him 
or do something for him that will make him happy. Then after we 
know that he is our friend we must keep on being friendly, loving, and 
unselfish toward him, doing kind, helpful things that will make our 
friendship grow into something big and fine and lasting. As we try_sin- 
cerely to be a good friend to everyone, we shall find that there is no 
end to the joys and blessings that true friendship brings. 

Boys and girls who keep the Booster pledge are always good 
friends, because they think only good thoughts, speak only kind words, 
and do only loving deeds. And such boys and girls always have good 
friends, because their expression of love, kindness, unselfishness, and 
helpfulness attracts friends to them. From our letters this month we 
shall see what other Booster boys and girls are doing to make friends 
and to be helpful. 


the Good Words Booster Club I have 


Marjorie does not tell us just 
how she won Edith’s friendship, 
but we know that she did it by 
being friendly and showing an in- 
terest in her. 

Dear Secretary: Belonging to the 
Good Words Booster Club has helped 
me a lot. There is a girl in my room 
that I had never been very friendly 
with. But just the other day we went 
downtown together and I found out 
how much fun we could have. Now 
Edith and I are good friends, and we 
._ have fine times together. Since I joined 
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made many friends. I belong to a 
campfire group, and our greatest fun 
is in helping others. I send my love 
to all the Boosters.—Marjorie Brandt. 


* 


Just imagine the fun that Mona 
and her friend have together in 
helping others. “The Little Help- 
ers” is a fine name for their club; 
isn’t it? 

Dear Secretary: My best friend and 
I have formed a secret club. We call it 


“The Little Helpers” club. We do 
things that help and encourage others, 
such as sending cheerful notes signed 
“A., L. H.,” meaning “A Little 
Helper.” I like doing things especially 
for older people, and find many ways 
to help both young and old.—Mona L 


Bowers (Canada). a me 
ever 
Anyone with Jacquelyn’s = 


thoughtfulness and readiness to 
lend a hand will never lack 
friends. How grateful the little a 
girl must have been for her help! 
Dear Secretary: One day on my way 
to school I saw a little girl who was 
having a hard time getting a box of 
groceries home. She was too little to 
be carrying such a heavy load, so | 
carried the box home for her. It is so 
much fun to help others. I got a quick 
little thrill out of helping the little 
girl—Jacquelyn Peterson. 


* 


Margaret's letter reminds us 
that we must always be a friend ce 
to our pets and to animals in dis- 
tress. 

Dear Secretary: One day when I was W 
walking down the street I heard a Des 
little cry coming from between two ieee 
parked cars. I went over and looked ing f 


and found a little kitten that could De 


not have been more than a month old. the € 
Seeing it was hungry, I took it home The ] 
and fed it and made a nice, soft bed mae 
for it. When evening came I looked I live 
in the paper and saw an ad for a lost ams 
kitten that described exactly the one stamp 
I had found. I took the kitten to the worth 
address given, and it made a little dollar 
sick boy very happy.—Margaret enoug 
Junkin. tense 


Wog 
|e | 
\ \3 har 
her 
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' Our friendship need not be con- 
fined to our playmates and class- 
mates. We must remember to be 
friendly and helpful at home, as 
Flora and Dorothy are. Often the 
members of our family are the 
very best friends we can have. 
Dear Secretary: When I found it 
hard to be a good Booster, my mother 
suggested that I be kind to my four- 
year-old sister for one week. Every 
night before I went to bed I prayed 
for help to remember not to get cross 
with her. It is easier to be kind to 
her now, and I hope to keep on grow- 
ing in love and kindness. Another 
thing I have tried to do is not to 
rumble when I have work of any 
kind to do. I say The Prayer of Faith, 
and it helps me to do my work with- 
out complaining.—Flora L. Hoelting. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have turned over 
a mew page in my diary and I help 
everyone in every way I can. I find 


that I am a lot happier when I do my 
share in keeping the house neat and 
clean.—Dorothy Jean Lyman. 


* 


When we help our country, as 
Donald is doing, we are befriend- 
ing many people. 

Dear Secretary: 1 would like to join 
the Good Words Booster Club. I say 
The Prayer of Faith every night. I am 
nine years old and in the fourth grade. 
I live at the edge of a little town. I 
am saving my money for defense 
stamps. I now have fifteen dollars 
worth of stamps. My daddy gives me a 
dollar a week, so I will soon have 
enough for a bond.—Donald Chris- 


tensen, 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just address your letter: 
Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you 
an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents each. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
“T hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
Wee Wispoo other than his owa 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months. This 


FRIENDS 


My words and deeds shall not offend, 
To everyone I'll be a friend; 
And as I’m loving, kind, and true, 


Pll win a host of good friends too. 


does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to 
have as many more letters from 
you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may 
write to the secretary. She will see 
that all requests for prayers are 
handed to Silent Unity, which is a 
group of workers at Unity School 
who pray for those who need help. 


* 


Yours for many friends and 
many happy times. 
The Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Robert Leo Deetze (12), John 
H. Lurndal (12), Harold Moats (12), 
George Moats (12), and James Dreg- 
ney (12), all on Rte. 2, Nelson, Wis.; 
Arlene M. Johnson (14), Audrey 
Johnson (11), Wanda J. Bjurquist 
(10), Dorothy M. Olson (10), and 
Gloria Olson (12), all of Pepin, 
Wis.; Ardie E. Johnson (10), Stock- 
holm, Wis.; Lucille Knecht (10), 
Rte. 4, Edwardsville, Ill.; Joyce Jor- 
ner (12) and Wilma Ouzts (13), 
Johnston, S. C.; Annette Perry (13), 
Rte. 1, Box 24, Mayo, Fla.; Mary J. 
Freeman (9), Box 262, Herman, 
Nebr.; Evelyn Stibal (14), Roberts, 
Idaho; Paul E. Merritt (11), 1015 E. 
Indiana, Pontiac, Ill.; Myrtle White 
(13), Rte. 8, Box 383, S. Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Helen Jones (13), Box 466, Hot 
Springs, N. Mex.; Norma Jambock 
(12), 925 Noble St., Virden, III; 
Merilyn Schroder (12), 119 N. 
Church St., Virden, Ill.; Jane Har- 
wood (12), 405 N. Springfield St., 
Virden, Ill.; Lawrence Patriquen 
(11), 1 Morris St., Fairville, N. B., 
Canada; Patricia A. Newman (13), 
511 Beacon St., Laurel, Miss.; Wanda 
Ashley (14), Mead, Wash.; Clara 
Cohen (14), 4215 Saint Urbain St., 
Montreal, Que., Canada; Faith E. Tim- 
merman (11), 611 Cohasset Dr., 
Youngstown, Ohio; Peggy Ann Dock 
(14), 1219 W. 13th St., Lorain, Ohio; 
Shirley Hadley (12), Box 47, Nor- 
wood, Ont., Canada; Fritzie Schupp 
(11), Blackwater, Mo.; Jean Shrimp- 
ton (14), 26 Priory Gate, 58 Walpole 
Ave., South Shore, Blackpool, Lancs., 
England; John K. Jones III (14), 
“Levi,” Cockett Rd., Sketty, Swansea, 
South Wales, Great Britain; Evelyn 
Cocker (9), 125 E. Bawtry Rd., 
Rotherham, Yorks., England; Cameron 
Crowe (10), 156 Ballantyne Ave., S., 
Montreal West., Que., Canada; Eliz- 
abeth Morris (12), 202 Macaulay 
Ave., St. Lambert, Que., Canada; 
Adele Greer (12), Rock Island, Que., 
Canada; Genevieve Grybko (15), Box 
160, South Deerfield, Mass.; Marjorie 
Sticht (15), Clear Lake, Wis.; Donna 
Jean Frost (10), Ohio State Sana- 
torium, Mount Vernon, Ohio; Mary 
Lois Dotson (14), Hodgenville, Ky.; 
Mildred Grimes (15), Ruby, La. 
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This is 


SONNY BREWSTER 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Samson and 


Delilah 


(Continued from page 15) 


way, and the huge building came 
down with a crash like thunder, 
killing all the people in that mock- 
ing, idol-worshiping crowd. 

God sent Samson to perform a 
great service for his people. He 
paid for his disobedience first by 
losing his sight and then his life. 
However, through his death he 
accomplished much that he re- 
fused to do in life and it was not 
long before the people of Israel 
began to realize a measure of free- 


dom. 
* 
Answers to Puzzles 


Acorn Crossword Puzzle 


_ Parts of You 
1. Legs, 2. muscles, 3. hair, 
4, head, 5. ears, 6. palms, 7. teeth, 
8. calves, 9. tongue, 10. hands. 


Found in School | 


1. Paper, 2. pencil, 3. water colors. 


Show This to 


Magazine Combinations 
at a Saving 


HE LIST below presents some attractive combinations offering 

Wee Wisdom with various other magazines at a decided sav- 

ing. This is your opportunity to order Wee Wisdom for a 
child, along with a magazine for an older boy or girl. Or you may 
wish to choose a combination that includes a magazine for yourself. 
Make your selection and send your order direct to Wee Wisdom. 


Reader’s Digest \ $3 .50 


Boys’ Life \ senate 


$3.10 


$2.00 


Popular Mechanics $2.50 \ $3.15 


$2.40 

$3.50 
$4.50 
Woman’s Home Companion $1.50 


(Last two to same address) 


THESE COMBINATION PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Greedy Dolls 


Tea, ate, eat. 


What Am I? 
A chair 


917 TRACY AVENUE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Wee Wisdom ................. 
Etude Music Magazine ....... $2.50 \ a 
Wee Wisdom .................... $1 | 
American Girl ............... $1.50 \ 
Wee Wisden $1 | 
R 
IN 
Ag N | 
2 
| 
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| 
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Goes School... 


When school opens in September you will soon see Wee Wisdom on the teach- 
er’s desk or on the reading table in thousands of classrooms. This is largely 
because boys and girls take their copies of Wee Wisdom to school and share 
them with their teachers and classmates; and for this good work Wee Wisdom 
says thank-you to its loyal readers. That teachers find Wee Wisdom a big help 
is shown by the following comments: 


“I am a teacher and have had Wee 
Wisdom brought to school by one 
of my pupils. Now that she is no 
longer in my class I have decided 
to order it for my classroom. Its 
attractive covers, stories, and poems 
make it an all-round magazine for 
children. I use the covers on my 
bulletin board and the poems on my 
blackboard.” (Pennsylvania.) 


“I think Wee Wisdom very fine. 
I have been art supervisor over a 


period of years, and we have 
used it frequently in our work.” 
(Kansas. ) 


“We take Wee Wisdom for our 
school. The children enjoy it more 
than any other of the sixteen maga- 
zines we get.” (Missouri.) 


“My pupils and I take Wee Wis- 
dom, and we use it every day. I 
always use the ‘Happy Thoughts’ 
as a theme or motto for each school 


week, We enjoy the entire maga- 
zine.” (Wisconsin. ) 


“Having Wee Wisdom in our 
classroom has been a great pleasure 
and help. I have seen few children’s 
magazines that teach character 
building as well as Wee Wisdom 
does. Thank you for making good 
citizenship, courtesy, and all the 
‘nice’ things in child development 
so interesting and appealing.” 
(North Carolina.) 


By taking Wee Wisdom to school and showing it to your teacher and your 
classmates you will make new friends for your magazine. If your teacher is not 
already subscribing for Wee Wisdom, she may decide to do so after examining 
your copy; so be sure to tell her that it will come to her a whole year for only $1. 
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